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CHARIVARIA. 


Tue report that Kina GrorGr 
the Tsar will meet on the Continent in an Amsterdam oomatery. 
It is not true 


this summer is denied. 
of either of them. 
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We had an idea that he was! come far more artistic.” 


Fifteen young w omen who were dis- 
e | covered dancing the Turkey Trot during 
The Globe says “it is a moot point, the luncheon hour were, The Express | 


LONDON CHARIVART, 


man art expert, claims that the original | ‘than deed do i in the open air they would 
is in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in| be far hes ulthier, 
and Berlin. 


| ithan our 


asparagus. 


Mr. Mu 
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and eating would be- 
Yet it is diffi- 


| cult to imagine anything more artistic 


present method of eating 


TTON, Chairman of the North- 


whether the better class of newspaper informs us, instantly discharged by ampton United Temperance Committee, 
should give any publicity gl aaa the Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal has b2en released from prison, having 


ings of. Mr. Kerr Haropie., 
We trust that an exception 
will always be made in favour 
of Punch. 


According to The Man- 
chester Guardian, at a recent 
Levée, the Lorp CHAMBER- 
LAIN announced Mr. Lioyp 
Grorck as “Dr. Luioyp 
Grorce.” Mr. Ltoyp GEoRGE 
stopped and insisted on his 
name being correctly given. 
In view of ‘the strained rela- 
tions which existed between 
the CHANCELLOR and_ the 
Doctors the mistake was a 
peculiarly aggravating one. 


Captain Carvey, who has 
just obtained the pilot’s cer- 
tificate of the Royal Aero 
Club, has only one arm. 
“The fewer to lose,” the 
Captain is said to have re- 
marked cheerily to someone 
who drew his attention to 
the deficiency. 


It was a to happen, 
of course. The other flying 
things are at last combining 
against the aviators. JUAN 
Mavvais was flying last week 
near Madrid, when an army of 
locusts attacked the invader 
and almost blinded him. 


Among the inhabitants of 
Pisa there is a very strong 
feeling that something must 
be done for the preservation 
of its greatest architectural 
curiosity. 1t is recognised 





Wife. 
For?” 








Husband. 





* Sorry, 


MY DEAR; 
WERE TOO YOUNG TO BE TAKEN AWAY FLOM THEIR MOTIER.” 











now apologised for accusing 
the Northampton magistrates 
of partiality in a case against 
a publican. This is not the 
first instance in which Mutton 
has become Lamb. 


Extract from * the serial tale 
in The Daily Mirrov:—*A 








“AT Se 
THE EXCUSE IMAGINATIVE. 


“SHAVE YOU BROUGHT THE WHITEBAIT I TELEPHONED YOU | 
: 


THE FACT IS THE MAN SAID THEY |. 





that if ‘they are still to preserve their 


Leaning Tower, it must be 


taken to 


pieces and re- erected in the strict per- | 


pendicular. 


The famous aaah of PINTURICCHIO | a 





circles. 


| 
| 


man, 


of Philadelphia. 
the keenest 


woman 


satisfaction 


| At Cilfynydd, Ponty pridd, last week, 
and six children popular edition of Improper Prue. 


—ing hands on 


great simplicity was born in 
her that night. It came out 


of the east with the evening 
star that glowed its white 


message for a brief moment 
and then dropped gently into 
the bosom of the shadowy, 
reedy lake.” In spite of the 
great literary beauty of this 
passage, we warn our enter- 
prising little contemporary 
that this is no’ the way 
to encourage astronomers 
to continue their subscrip- 
tions. P 


In his recently published 
book, In the Amazon Jungle, 
Mr. -Aucot Laver relates 
‘how, in a state of exhaustion, 
‘he stumbled into a village of 
‘cannibals. For his temporary 
| hosts he has nothing but 
| praise, for not only did they 
nurse him back to health, but 
in the process there was no 
arriére pensée, As soon as he 
was well they escorted him 
into safety without taking 
so much as a single bite out 
of him. 





Where are the police? Here 
is Miss May Sincrair lay- 
The Three 





The news has caused ' Brontés, who, it is matter of common 


| 


in Italian knowledge, belong to Mr. 
| SHORTER. 


CLEMENT 


ws oe 
* *& 


Mr. Joun Lona has published a 


If it 


in the Palace of the Magnificent at | escaped from a fire owing to the per- should not go well itsname will nodoubt, 


Siena are missing. 


they have been stolen and sent abroad. 
In future all visitors will be searched | lives i in all. 


before leayvi ing the Palace. 


to be only a copy. 





a ee 


VOL. CXLIL, 





It is believed that | sistent cries of a cat. 


Pussy herself following 


Mr. ArtHUR Bourcuier’s pre- 


| got away too, and thus saved seventeen cedent, be changed to Proper Prue. 


| 
| 
} 


Writing in T. P's 7 ‘eekly on the 

REMBRANDT’S portrait of his father | subject of open-air cafés, Mr. Ramsay 
in our National Gallery is now alleged; Macponaup, M.P., says:—‘I am sure 
Dr. Bone, the Ger-|if our people took their meals more 





And Mr. 
a book entitled “ How to Attain the 
Singing Voice.” 
a tactless present for a gifted amateur 
vocalist will find this the very thing. 


W ILLIAM ee has issued 


Persons in search of 
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HOW TO SAVE CRICKET? 
Wuat is To BE Done? 
Wao Witt Decipe? 

Wuite Mr. Punch reserves his own 
opinion as to the necessity of making 
cricket more alluring and of the serious- 
ness of the tragedy of the small at- 
tendance at the Derbyshire v. Hamp- 
shire match, he has had, in common 
with the emotional editor of The Daily 
Mail, such a mass of correspondence 
on the subject that he cannot but 
print a selection; first, however, in- 
forming those of his readers who may 
have missed the point of the attack 
that the batsmen of England are on 
their defence for daring to make any 
but boundary hits, the bowlers for ever 
sending down a maiden, and the players 
generally for wasting time by changing 
over, taking refreshment and _begin- 
ning at any hour after sunrise or 
finishing before dark. In short, the 
modern spirit condemns the game. 
What then is to be done? Read and 
see. 

A Cautious VETERAN. 

Sirn,—No one can yield to me in 
admiration of the grand old game of 
cricket; but I am with you in your 
noble attempt to bring it into line with 
the times. I remember all the best 
players—Harris, Nyren, Lumpy, Lam- 
BERT, Mynn, PitrcH—and not one of 


them ever took a tea interval. Did 
they play any the worse for it? No. 
They played, if possible, better. It is 


true that they did not always make a 
big score, but that was not because of 
any wish to disappoint the public or 
bring cricket into disrepute (as with 
players now), but purely on account 
of a certain uncertainty in the game. 
Yours, etc., CENTENARIAN. 


DepvucTiIons FOR Non-Scorina. 


Sir,—It is not enough to stop the 
tea interval, and begin earlier, and so 
forth. Cricket must feel the knife if 
it is to live. Fine the batsmen who do 
not hit. Give them 2 for every single, 
and 4 for.every 2, and 8 for every 
boundary ; but if they let a ball go by 
and do not score deduct 1 every time. 
An umpire also should now and then 
be burnt alive. 


Yours, Root anp Brancnu. 


To Rivab THE Crxema. 

Sir,—In order to bring cricket up 
to the high level of the cinema or a 
music-hall as a spectacular entertain- 
ment certain things must be done and 
done quickly. First and foremost, all 
tedious batsmen must be forcibly dis- 
couraged, and the best way to do this 
is to make a rule that every batsman 
who fails to make a 4 in his first two 
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overs automatically ends his innings. 
This simple if drastic measure would 
instantly transform the game into pre- 
cisely that eventful spectacle which 
the wise public wants, for there would 
of necessity either be wickets or 
boundaries, and what else interests 
anybody nowadays, except a few 
fossils in the pavilion ? 

Yours, &e., REFORMER. 

5 Srumps anp 4 Baits. 

Sir,—The three-day match is un- 
doubtedly a farce, and should be cur- 
tailed. I suggest that the wicket 
consist of 5 stumps and 4 bails; 
this would give the bowler a better 
chance, and at the same time test the 
merits of the batsman to a greater 
degree, besides providing more excite- 
ment for the spectators. 

The present system of double innings 
should be abolished in favour of a 
single innings for each side, and all 
matches should be played on a Monday 
or a Saturday and finished in one day. 
By these means we may be able to 
attract to our cricket matches crowds 
siznilar to those that witness football 
matches. OnE Wuo Knows. 

A Few Sieve SuGcEstions. 

Sir,—How to make cricket more ex- 
citing? It ismerely a question for the 
younger bloods of the M.C.C. They 
have but to draw up new laws. For 
their guidance I suggest a few :— 

Extend the over to thirty balls; or 
do away altogether with changing over 
by placing the field in some position 
of compromise suitable for both ends. 
Still further time (so precious to a busy 
public) might be saved if every bowler 
were required to keep wicket and every 
wicket-keeper to bowl. 

Insist upon the next-man-in standing 
by the umpire so as to be ready the 
moment the previous wicket falls. 

Or, in default of this,establish a motor- 
car service between the pavilion and the 
wicket. 

Enforce captains to give preference 
to sloggers and black-list the patient 
men. 

Abolish the lunch and tea intervals. 

Reduce the time between the innings 
to two minutes. 

Exclude the Press. 

The above suggestions, it will be ob- 
served, do not interfere in any way 
with the fundamentals of the game or 
the liberty of the batsmen. Everyone 
must still get out as before. I object 
utterly to changes that curtail an in- 
nings in any arbitrary way. 

Yours, &c., K.C, 

THe Tatrersatt’s Rinc Cure. 

Srr,—I have been giving the ques- 
tion of the decadence of cricket much 





attention, and I find from study of the 
old records that it was for many years 
a great betting game, England being, 
in spite of our national disapproval of 
gambling, the happiest hunting-ground 
in the world for all commission agents. 
Would it not be a popular move to 
bring wagering back to Lord’s and thus 
not only brighten the game and get it 
nearer to that far more perfect pastime, 
football, but have every seat filled? 
Mere betting on one side or the other 
would, of course, be too tame; but a 
system by which each member of each 
side was backed for this performance 
or that could easily be worked out, 
while there could be betting on the 
averages, too, and the championship 
table. 

I will gladly give you any support in 
my power to bring about this. 

Yours, &e., JOE STRAIGHT. 

Vevey, Switzerland. 

AWAY WITH THE UNcERTAINTY! 

Sir,—One is always hearing parrot- 
cries about the glorious uncertainty of 
cricket. If the foolish persons who 
used the phrase would only pause to 
think for a moment they would see how 
very far from glorious this is. So far 
indeed that it is cricket’s ruin. Why 
are matches neglected? Why do 
cricketers strain themselves to play 
for keeps and get not a single hand? 


Why are the coffers of the counties | 
Entirely because of |: 
this idiotic uncertainty. Make cricket }: 
certain and you will see the difference. |! 
Go to every length to ensuro the |. 


impoverished ? 


success of the popular men, and 


spectators and money will again roll || 


in. Itis quite simple. You advertise, 
for example, that Jessop will make 
100 on Wednesday afternoon, and 
you see that he does it. That is to 


say, the bowlers will bowl right, the |. 
fieldsmen. will field right, and Jrssor |: 
(who is an honourable man) will hit | 


right. Result: delight of every one 
present and plenty of cash for the 
club. Yours, &c., Business Man. 
Tue Best SuaGeEstion. 
Sir,—The best way to save cricketis 
to abolish the M.C.C. and Mr. C. B. Fry 
and things like that and put it all under 
the management of a committee con- 
sisting of Lord Nortucrirre, Mr. Iuré 
Kiratry, Mr. CHartes Frouman, Mr. 
George Rosey, Mr. Perer Kauary, 
Mr. Cuartes Urpan and Sir Joserx 
Lyons. These would bring new life 
into the effete pastime at once, and 
every one would be pleased. 
¥ours, etc., PRACTICAL. 





The Roue. 


‘Ford, 20 h.p., very fast ; seen London.” | 
Advt. in “* Autocar. 
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PLATFORM AMENITIES. 


Presipent Tarr (conductor of the White House Express). “YOU CAN’T GO ON THIS TRAIN.” 
CotoxEs Roosevett. “WELL, IF I CAN’T, YOU SHAN’T!” 








[After Charles Keene. 
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. **Rearry, 1’M AFRAID If’s HARDLY WORTH ACCEPTING !” 


Hostess (afler presenting fan to prize-winner at ichist drive) 


Winner (eppraising its worth). “OU, THANK YOU so MUCH; Ir’s JUST THE KIND oF FAN I WANTED—ONE THAT I sHouLDN’? 











MIND LOSING.” 











A GREAT QUESTION. 

On a placard last Friday morning 
The Daily Mail asked, “ Shall we give 
up India?” 

We believe this is the first occasion 
on which our contemporary has asked 
the advice of its readers as to the path 
it should pursue, On all other matters 
of high importance—horticulture, diet, 
holiday resorts and servant problems— 
it has chosen for itself the course to 
take, and gently but firmly has gone 
on its way. 

We venture to hope that the readers 
of The Daily Mail will properly appre- 
ciate the compliment that is paid to 
them. The compliment carries with it 
an obligation—carefully and thought- 
fully to give of their best in counsel. 
The responsibility is vast; an ill-con- 
sidered “ Yes” may be fraught with 
grave peril to our country and to the 
dusky denizens of our Eastern empire. 
There is the greatest danger of a false 
step being taken, and we beg the readers 
of The Daily Mail to consider well the 
possible outcome of their advice before 
proffering it. 

Yet we would not counsel any 





deferring of the reply which we can 
imagine our contemporary somewhat 
anxiously awaits. It is not impossible 
that before long some other matter of 
interest may divert the editorial atten- 
tion from this Indian dilemma—and the 
fate of that vast land, with its myriad 
peoples, would then remain indefinitely 
in the balance. 

The plain question demands a plain 
answer, given quickly. We trust that 
the readers of cur popular contem- 
porary will respond as befits Britons 
and patriots. 








‘His great objection to silting in the House 
of Loris was the wearing of the heavy full- 
buttoned wig, peculiar to the oftice.” 

Kentish Express. 
We always undo the bottom button of 
our wig. 





**Checrful at all times, whether in success or 
failure, a good comrade, a true sportsman, and 
a generous opponent, 1 have no hesitation in 
urging cricketers to send a contribution, how- 
ever small, to the fund.” 

Mr. P. F. Waraer ia * The Wesliutas'er Gaze tle.” 
This is just what we should have said 
of Mr. WarNeER ourselves, but we wish 
he had left it to us. 





HUCKSTERIA. 
Come to my aid, avenging Fate; 
Succour me in my troubled state ; 
Strike at the roarers—rack and gibbet 
‘em 


Ad libitum. 


Strangle the muflin-man, and crack 

The rag-tout’s skull, and bundle back 

That organ lady (draped so prettily) 
To Italy. 


Have at the pests who blare and toot ; 

Shatter their strident reeds, and put 

That fellow with all kinds of frondage 
In bondage. 


But, just at present, slay for choice 

That huckster with the raucous voice 

Who keeps on croaking like a corby, 
“ Ripestrorby !” 





** Miss Preece rode cross-legged. ’ 
Dai'y Mail, 
It sounds a little Turkish. 


*“Prettily weeded, well-laid-out gardens.” 
Adet. ia “ Financial News.” 


House Agent (proudly): “ Ah, you don’t 





often sce plantains like ‘hat, Sir.” 




















| your letter, in which you threaten to) 


| police—to Howard). You shot Robert 
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“FIND THE WOMAN.” 

[An impression of Mr. CHARLES KLEIN’s 
pay at the Garrick Theatre—without prejudice 
to the excellent acting of Miss VIoLET 
VaNsrueu, Mr. James Carew and Mr. A. E. 
MATTHEWS. } 

Act I. Scene I. Robert Underwood's 
Art Studio in New York. 
Enter Mr. Bennington. 


Bennington. I just dropped in to say 
that you are going to be prosecuted 
to-morrow. For years you have been 
selling the pictures of your clients, and 
pouching the proceeds. For instance, 
where is the Velasquez ? 

Underwood (lying desperately). Tu} 
the wine-cellar. 
Bennington. 

brandt ? 

Underwood. In the pantry. 

Bennington. Where isthe Dana Gib- 
son ? 

Underwood. In the bath-room. 
Bennington. Pooh! You've 
them. Well—to-morrow. (Erit.) 

Underwood (qloomily). This looks as } 
though I shall have to commit suicide. | 

Enter Howard Jeffries, Junior, 

Howard. I’m quite drunk, dear old | 
chap, but I must have two thousand | 
dollars. Can you lend ’em to me? 

Underwood. No, no, I'm busy now. | 
Ask your father. 

Howard. You know perfectly well) 
that my father disowned me when I 
married Annie. She's a good girl, but 
she drinks out of the saucer, and her 
father died in prison. I say, is that a 
pistol? Let’s have some shooting 
practice. 

Underwood. Put it down, you drunken 
fool. (Snatches it from him.) And 
clear out of this, because I 'm expecting | 
a lady. Here, go into the bedroom and | 
sleep it off. (Helps him out.) 

Enter Mrs. Jeffries, Senior. 
Mrs. Jeffries. I came in answer to 


Where is the Rem- 


sold 














commit suicide because you loved me | 


and I marriszd Howard’s father instead. | 
Don’t do it. 
Underwood. Well, as it happens, I 


| should have to do it anyhow, because 


I’m going to be prosecuted. 
Mrs. Jeffries. Well, anyway, you can’t 
say I haven’t asked you not to. (Erit.) | 
[ Underwood turns off the light, so as | 

to give himself a sporting chance of 
missing, and shoots. However, he 
hits himself and sinks into a chair, 
Curtam. | 

The | 





Scene 2. A few hours later. 
room is now full of policemen. 


Captain Clinton (of the New York) 


Underwood ! | 
Howard. I tell you I didn’t. | 
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Clinton (taking off his coat). Will 
you confess ? 

Howard. Go away; I want to go to 
sleep. 

Clinton (taking off his waistcoat). 
Confound you, own up! You shot him! 
(Bellowing) Say yes! 

Howard (weakly). Shut up; I didn’t. 

Clinton (removing his collar). This 
is going to be a tough job. Now then, 
stand up and hold the sergeant’s hand, 
and say after me—‘“ I, Howard Jeffries, 
Junior—”’ 

Howard ( feebly). Junior. 

Clinton. “Shot the deceased Robert 
Underwood ”— 

Howard. Underwood .. . Oh, shut 
up! 

Clinton (triumphantly). He's con- 


{ 
13 





FIND THE HEROINE. 
. Mr. James Carew. 
Mrs, Jeffries, jun. ... Miss VioLer VANBRUGH, 
Richard Dexter Mr, Antucek Bourcuter. 
fessed! The handcuffs, sergeant. (Put- 
ting on his clothes again.) Hot work! 
Enter Mrs. Howard Jeffries. 

Mrs. Howard. My Howard a mur- 
derer? Well, I never! He wouldn't 
vurt a fly! I shall consult Richard 
Dexter. He's the finest lawyer in New 
York. [Curtain. 

Act I1.—Derter’s Office. 

Clerk. Mrs. Howard Jeffries, Junior, 
to see you, Sir. 

Dexter (with the air of the finest law- 
yer in New York). Tell her to go away. 

Clerk. I have, Sir. 

Dexter. Then tell her again. (To 
himself) She surely ought to know the 
difference between a constitutional and 
a criminal lawyer. Besides, Howard 
has confessed. (Frowns and turns over 
some important documents.) 

Clerk. Mrs. Howard Jeffries, Junior, 
to see you again, Sir. 

Dexter. Oh, confound it, show her 
in. 


PUZZLE : 


Cupta in Clinton 


frowns legally.) Well, I will. 
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Enter Mrs. Howard. 

- Mrs. Howard. Oh, Mr. Dexter, Sir, 
will you defend Howard? You're the 
finest lawyer in New York, as I'm 
never tired of saying. 

Dexter. But he’s confessed. 

Mrs. Howard. Not really, sir. You 
know what these police confessions 
are. 

Dexter. Yes, yes, that's true. Some 
day [ shall get my friend, Mr. Charles 
Klein, to write a play about it. The 
New York police are a disgrace to 
civilization. 

Mrs. Howard, Yes, aren't they, Sir? 
Then you will defend Howard, won't 
you, Sir? Because you are the finest 
lawyer in New York. 

Dexter. Tut, tut —(Rubs his head, 
lights a cigarette, rustles papers and 
(Enter 
Mrs. Jeffries, Senior.) And I'll now 
go into my other office and telephone 
to somebody just to show what a 
business-like lawyer Lam. (#vit.) 

Mrs. Howard. Oh, ma'am, isn’t it 
lovely? Richard Dexter's defending 
Howard! And now, if we can only find 
the woman—-— 

Mrs. Jeffries (turning pale). What 
woman ? 

Mrs. Howard. The police say that a 
woman called on Mr. Underwood that 
night. She might tell us if he was 
talking about suicide at all. (Mrs. 
Jeffries swoons.) Oh! It was you! 
Did he mention shooting himself in 
any way ? 

Mrs. Jeffries. T will tell you all at 
Richard Dexter's house to-night at ten 
o'clock. 

Enter Dexter. 

Dexter. Captain Clinton is coming to 
my house at ten o'clock to-night. 

Mrs. Howard, There! Isn’t that lucky? 
[ said he was the finest lawyer in New 
York! (Curtain. 

Act III.—Dexter’s Drawing-Room. 

Mrs. Jeffries. Here is Robert Unde 
wood's last letter to me. 

Mrs. Howard (reading). “ Dear Mes. 
Jeffries, [ am going to commit suicide, 
and you jolly well know why. ‘Ihe 
blame is entirely yours. Your devoted 
slave, Robert Underwood.” Well, that 
clears Howard all right. 

Mrs. Jeffries. Yes, but think of me. 

Mrs. Howard (cheerfully). Yes, it is 
a bit tough for you, isn’t it, ma’am? 

Enter Dexter and Captain Clinton. 

Derter. Look here, Clinton, I'm the 
finest lawyer in New York, and I know 
Underwood committed suicide. As for 
your bogus confession—pooh! Wait 
till you see my friend Mr. Charles 
Klein's play. That will enlighten 
America as to the methods of its police. 

Clinton. Pah! Where's your proof ? 
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Chorus of Thirsty Furin-hands. ‘‘WuEre’s T BEER? You ’ap IT, BiLi!” 

Bill. ‘‘Ler’s sEE—I MIND A-LAYiNG OF IT DOWN WHEN WE WAS ’ALF-WAY UP. 

OF 1’ STACK!” 


Mrs. Howard. Read this letter . . .| confessed ! Mrs. Howard, you are an | 
'angel—kiss me. 


Now then. 

Clinton (to Mrs. Howard). ‘Dear 
Mrs. Jeffries”—so you were the wo-| 
man (Mrs. Jeffries, Senior, swoons with 
relief). 

Mrs. Howard (lying splendidly). Yes, 
I was the woman ! [Curtain. 

Act. IV.—The Howards’ Flat. 
Mrs. Howard (as she cooks the bacon! 
Jor breakfast). Well, Howard ’s free, but | 
they all think I’m a wicked woman. I| 
knew the trick would deceive a police- | 
man, but I did think the finest lawyer | 
in New York would see through it. 

Enter Howard. 

Howard. My darling, I love you, 
although you do drink out of the saucer; 
and even if Underwood did write that 
letter to you I knew you weren't in 
love with him. 

Enter Mr. Jeffries, Senior. 
_ Jeffries. Howard, I did you an in- | 
justice. You are not a murderer. But 
your wife has been proved unfaithful 
to you, and if you will come away with 
me I will provide the money for the 
divorce. 


Enter Dexter. 
Dexter. Mrs. Jeffries, Senior, has 





Howard, you are a 
lucky 


And I—I am the finest lawyer in New 
York! 
A. A. M. 





**For the improvement of light horse breed- 


ing this year £45,000 has been allocated by the | Daw: . 
oe | The villainous vocable is vim. 


Board of Agriculture and £850 to the British 
Beekeepers’ Association.” —Standard. 

We welcome the grant of £45,000, but 
the £850 will, 
thrown away. 





‘‘The appointments of Inspector-General of 
Agriculture in India and Director of Agricu!- 
tural Research Institute, and Principal of the 
Agricultural College, Pusa, have been amalga- 
mated under the one title of Agricultural Adviser 
to the Government of India and Director of the 
Pusa Research Institute.”—Euaglishman. 


We can now write to him on a slightly 
smaller envelope. 





“The Australian fielding was at times 
brilliant, Emery, the latter by his over bowling, 
were very and always good. Matthews, Mac- 


}artney and Emery, the latter by his over 


bowling, were very quick.” —Pall Mali Gazette. 
Emery must be careful not to over 
bowl himself. 


Losi! SAKES ! 


dog—thank heaven for your| 
wife. Jeffries, you are a beast—grovel. | 
[Curtain. i 
| Wholly, preposterously vile, 

| Which never fails to stir my bile. 


we fear, be money | 


fie” 
‘ 


If MUST BE ABOUT T’ MIDDLE 


CASE LAW. 
(Fron Mr. Punch’s Pet Pedant.) 


A worp there is, one little word, 
Faulty, cacophonous, absurd, 


What word, then, bids my anger brim ? 


| Striking on this acoustic drum, 

| It presses like an incubum. 

‘I tremble, reading it, and am 
Convulsed by deadly nauseam. 


‘| For solid work, the day whereon 


I meet it is a diem non. 


| . . . ° 
It is an indicem, revealing 


| A lack of voty and proper feeling. 
| Whose lapsum lingue first did teach 
(I cried) this counterfeit of speech ? 


With awful threats (and how I meant 
‘em ! 
I sought the knave: non est inventum. 


Author or authors, when I meet ’em, 
I'll give the wretches their quictum. 


And the sequelas? Well, I'll risk ’em. 
Finem est. Pacem nunc vobiscum ! 











| 
| 
| 
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THE RECOGNITION. 

Scene—A first-class smoking compartment in a railway 
carriage. There are four passengers, all of them 
having got in at the last station five minutes ago. 
One, a white-haired affable soldierly man, a Major 
(retired), let us say, is sitting with his back to the 
engine. The other three, who are friends, occupy 
the opposite seats. They are reading newspapers 
or chatting with one another. The Major is 
observing them with interest. 

First Passenger. They don’t seem to be getting on with 
their dock strike much. 

Second Passenger. No; I always said they’d come to 
gvief, and a good job too. 

First Passenger. I can’t stand these agitators. 

Second Passenger. NorcanI. They ought to be drowned. 

[A pause. 

Third Passenger, What's all this row about in America? 

First Passenger. What row ? 

Third Passenger. This row about Roosevett and Tart. 

First Passenger. Oh, the row about who's to be Presi- 
dent. Yes, aren’t they going it? 

Third Passenger. Do you understand what they ’re all 
up to? 

First Passenger, No, I don’t, and I don’t suppose any- 
body else does. All the same it’s rather disgraceful. 

Third Passenger. Yes, isn’t it ? [A pause. 

The Major (genially to First Passenger, who has put 
down his paper). Would you be kind enough to let me have 
a look at your paper if you've quite done with it? Thank 
you, you're very good, I’m sure. (More genially) Why, 
bless my soul, you ’re—yes, I’m sureI'mright. I thought 
[ recognised you. What a strange thing meeting you 
here! Only shows how small the world is. Now (still 
genially, but with a hint of roguishness) I'll wager you 
haven't the faintest idea who I am, eh? Don’t recognise 
me in the least, ha, ha. (He looks round at the other two 
passengers, who regard him with an air of cold disapproval 
and become absorbed in their newspapers.) Don’t know me 
a bit, do you now ? 

First Passenger (sparring for wind). Well, upon my 
honour, of course I remember your face quite well. I 
thought I knew you as soon as [ got in, but I couldn’t 
be quite sure. (Recklessly) It’s a longish time since we 
met, isn’t it ? 

The Major. Let me see. Yes. It must be quite two 
years. We were travelling up together on this very line. 
No, that’s not it. I’m thinking of Blenkinsopp — you 
know him, I think. Commands the second battalion now 

short grey moustache and a scar on his left cheek. We 
were going up to interview those fellows at the War Office 

deuced scandalous affair, but, of cowse, they had to cry 
off—ha, ha, ha!—after we'd put it to them straight. No, 
it’s a good three years since you and I met, and then it 
was in rather a queer place—nothing wrong about it, of 
course—ha, ha !—but a funny place, you know, for you and 
me tomeetin. But I see it’s quite slipped out of your mind. 





First Passenger. Oh dear no. On the contrary, it’s) 
beginning to come back to me—your face, you know, | 
remember it quite well. Always had a good memory for | 
faces; but I’m no good at names. Let me see, weren’t 
you—— 

The Major. You're getting it; I see you're getting it. 
Now, I'll just give you a bit of a clue to help you along. | 
My first cousin, man of the-name of Holworthy, was a 
captain in the Navy—commanded the Minotaur on the 
China station in 1904. Retired now; spends most of his 
time in Devonshire. - Well, he and your uncle—— 
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The Major. That was the one. You remember Hol- 
worthy, of course ? 

First Passenger. Ye-es. I do seem to remember somebody 
with a name something like that. Wasn't he the chap who 
went to Uganda ?—No, I'm sorry: my mistake. The man 
I’m thinking of was called Bullock. 

The Major. Ah, poor old Tom Bullock! What a good 
fellow he was. I remember we went to the Derby together 
in 1882—Shotover’s year—and we both put our shirts on 
him. Lord bless me, that’s thirty years ago. How time 
does fly! 

First Passenger. I rather think my Bullock’s name was 
Dick—yes, I’m sure it was, Dick Brudenell Bullock, a man 
of about thirty-five. 

The Major. He’d be Tom's nephew. I know he had a 
nephew or two. (The train begins to slacken down.) Ah, 
well, here we are. I don’t know when I’ve enjoyed a 
journey so much. It’s such a pleasure to find oneself 
remembered. 

First Passenger (murmuring). Delighted, I’m sure. 

[The train pulls up at the Terminus. 

The Major. Well, good-bye. I can’t say how glad I am 
to have met you again. I shall see Holworthy to-night, 
and I’ll be sure to remember you to him. 

First Passenger. Yes, do. Good-bye, good-bye. So glad 
to have met you again. [They part. 

Third Passenger. Who was the funny old cock ? 

First Passenger. 1 haven't got the vaguest. Never set 
eyes on him before. 





SONNET TO WILLIAM TAFT. 


(In the manner of Mr. William Watson’s sonnet to 
Theodore Roosevelt.) 


1 see a mighty people driven daft 
By the stentorian enemy of their peace; 
Amidst them, most majestically obese, 
Thou towerest like a mountain, massive Tart, 
lixuberantly rotund both fore and aft. 
The fateful day draws on by slow degrees ; 
The ship of state is pooped by perilous seas ; 
And would’st thou steer once more that giant craft? 
Perhaps thou shalt and must! But, if by guile 
The lot should fall on bear-faced THEopoRE, 
Still shalt thou be thy nation’s mammoth Smile 
Which wakes the world to wonder. Nay thou’rt 
more : 
Thou art the Cosmic bulge and overspill, 
Thou art America, Brobdingnagian Bill! 





**When I first used to write to Mr. Whitworth Wallis upon golfing 
matters, I used to address him as Whitworth Wallace, Esq. That was 
because I put him down as some descendant of the Northerner who 
watched with interest the antics of a spider and went out to fashion 
his life on the same principles.” 

™ Golf Notes” tn “* The Birm taghaim Daily Mail.” 


It is interesting to learn that Wattacr kept a pet spider 


too. But no doubt after Bruce had set the fashion every- 
body did it. 





**¥Vou really ought to see the Irish players,’ gushed a would-be 
enthusiast ; ‘that play—what’s his name—‘‘ The Cowboy of the Golden 
West,” is fine!’ He had evidently confused ‘ The Girl of the Western 
World’ with ‘The Playboy of the Golden West.’” 

Monchester Guardian. 
It's a good story, but the pith of it is spoiled by the fact 
that the writer has confused the two plays himself. But, at 
any rate, he can sympathise with the would-be enthusiast. 
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“AND DID YOU STAY LONG IN VENICE?” 


‘REALLY! THEN you’D SEE THE LION oF St. Mark’s, I suppose?” 
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‘ONLY TWO DAYs, BUT I SAW EVERYTHING WORTH: SEEIN’, DON’I-¥-KNOW.” 
‘*RATHER ; SAW THE BRUTE FED IN FACT.” 








THE DIARY OF A DIPLOMATIST. 
(Being some early stages on the * rocky 
road” of reconciliation traversed Ly 
Baron MARSCHALL VON BIEBERSTEIN.) 
Thursday, June 20.—To Ascot with 
Lord Courtney oF Penwitu. Intro- 
duced to Baron pe Forest and Baron 
Schnellgrove. Interesting conversa- 
tion with Caprain Cor on the pro- 
gress of Otp Jor’s Treble Eniente. 
Dinner with the Rev. Srrvester Horne. 
Afterwards to the Russian Ballet with 
Lord Wearpate. Introduced to Mons. 
WALKLEY. 
Friday, June 21.—The longest day I 
ever spent. Breakfast with Mr. J. L. 


| GARVIN, (éte-d-téte, at the Fitz Hotel. 


Lay down and rested from 10.30 till 
ll. At 11 received deputation from 
Bermondsey Orthographic Pacifists, 
expressing their desire to alter the 
spelling of Jermyn Street. Returned 
a suitable reply. Lunch with Mr. 
Kustace Mines, who submitted a 
scheme of diet calculated to promote 
international disarmament. At 3 inter- 


viewed by Mr. Ropert Bratcurorp. | 


Tea with Mr. Marx Hampoura; played 








duets till 6.30. Dinner with Sir Ernest! promising to agitate for the legal pro- 


CasseL, and then to the opera to see|hibition of the former. Lunched with 
The Barber of Baghdad. the Eighty Club. Photographed at 
Saturday, June 22.—Interviewed|3 p.m. with Mr. BernarD SHaw. In- 
before breakfast by the Editor of The |terviewed at 5 by Mr. Haroip Beasir, 
Observer. Breakfasted off phenacetin. | who was immensely struck by the 
At 10.30 received deputation from resemblance of the shape of my skull 
Cambridge, headed by Professor E. G.| to that of Sir Or1ver Lopcr. Dined 
Browne, suggesting diplomatic inter-|at home, and in the evening went to 
vention to introduce compulsory Ger- | hear Sir Epwiy Durninc-LAWRENCE 
man at that University and to request | lecture on Bacon as the author of the 
the Kaiser to discontinue the sending; works of Erasmus, Lutaer and 
of telegrams to victorious Oxford crews.|GortHE. Supper with Sir Simvery 
Lunch with Mr. Lgo Maxsz, Mr.|Ler. Interviewed at 12.30 a.m. by 
Exuis Barker, and Professor Hewrys. ithe Editor of The Pail Mall Gazette. 
Interviewed at 5.30 by the Editor of | —— 
The Pall Mall Gazette. Went to bed| ‘The cricket ground at Tettenhall is in 
early. | splendid condition, and Dalton, the professional, 
Sunday, June 23.—In the morning | is leaving no stone unturned to make it look at 


The © nee r : its best for the match.” 
a er Observer. Went back to — Birmingham Evening Express. 
in the afternoon. 


Monday, June 24.—Breakfasted with | stone wey sce an a ee 
Dr. Crirrorp, Mr. Grorae CaDBURY He will find it better to remove the 
and Caprain Cog, and sang quartets stones altogether 
till 11 a.m. Received deputation from |” ‘ 

Sheffield Peace- workers expressing] « After the operation the lon roamed about 
regret that safety-razor trade had_| his cage and appeared much happier.” 
interfered with the importation of Evening News. 














‘Hamburg hollow-ground razors, and| He seems to have had his “i” removed, 
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Vasuecessful Ang’ r (to watcher on much-fl gged slreaint). 
A Goop-DEAL, [ suoULD THINK?” ; 

Old Watcher. ““KNAWS A MAIN LOT, SOME OF "EM DOES. 
THE NAMES 0’ MOST O’ THE GENTS WOT COMES REG’LAR.” 


TO A HERO-—AGED SIX. 
[A contemporary has been asserting that the tendency inherent in the 
breast o° a small boy or girl to hunt flies is implanted by nature and 
should b> encouraged. ] 
CLARENCE, your war upon that insect terror, 
The housefly, is in truth a grand crusade; 
Yet people, blinded by the scales of error, 
Deep sorrow for your foe have oft displayed ; 
And you, for acting like a perfect hero, 
Have been pronounced a brute, an infant Nero. 


But there was instinct planted deep within you, 

A force which dragged you to the window-pane ; 
Impelled by that, you couldn’t discontinue 

Your ruthless course—so carpers howled in vain ; 
Indeed, the bitter draught of opposition 
Whetted the appetite of your ambition. 


You trod the path well known to benefactors, 
The weary road of calumny and blame ; 
But you have triumphed over your detractors 
Who hang their heads (at least they should) with 
shame ; 
You go, unchallenged on the housefly’s track 
With Science patting you upon the back. 


And yet, I apprehend, a hero’s halo 
Will not appeal to your unworldly mind ; 
"Tis not for fame nor honour that you lay low 
A pest that brings destruction to mankind ; 
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**PRETTY WELL EDUCATED FISH MERE, EH? 


Now 
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SoME OF THEM MUST KNOW 


rHEKE’s OLD WILLIE DOUN THERE; I RE-KON "E DO KNAW 


What made your purpose firm, your spirit strong ? 
The simple thought that you were doing wrong ! 


No longer can your spoil be called ill-gotten, 
And so, of course, your occupation’s gone ; 
Your once delightful sport seems simply rotten 
When dear old dames applaud and urge you on; 
Yes, Clarence, vanished are your palmy days ; 
The world has damned you with unstinted praise ! 








ie 
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In an article by “ Wykehamist,” in The Observer, the | 


famous Harrow song is quoted as follows :— 
‘*God gives us horses to guard and beleagucr, 

Games to play at, whether earnest or fun ; 

Fights for the fearless and goods for the buyer, 

Twenty, and thirty and forty years on.” 
We are now looking forward keenly to an equally humorous 
version of the Winchester “ Dulce Domum” from the pen 
of an Harrovian. 


‘The Barometer is above 30 inches and rising-in Portugal and 
also in Ice’and, but in the latter region it is falling.” 

Aberdeen Daily Journal, 
This leaves many of our readers in a pitiable state of 
anxiety about their friends in Iceland. 





“The race ie, however, uually won by some Lors».”—JJVorning 
Advertiser. 
The days when a dark tortoise would spring a surprise 
are over. 
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Joun Butt. “AND WHAT IS THIS ‘ROBUST CHILD’?” 
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Nurse Asquitn. “ WELL, SIR, IT’S CERTAINLY NOT A GIRL, AND I VERY MUCH DOUBT 
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ESSENCE OF 
PARLIAMENT. 
EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary 
or Tony, M.P.) 

| House of Commons, 
Vonday, June 17.—In 
the dying moments of a 
drear sitting, when all 
was lost but the last bus 
for Brixton, opportunity 
suddenly, unexpectedly, 
presented itself to the 
Map Harter. As they 
say in France, he seized 
it by the hair. In ac- 
cordance with Standing 
Order debate and divi- 
sion on New Reform 
Bill concluded before 11 
o'clock. There followed 
procedure of running 
through subsequent 
Orders and the motion 
for adjournment of the 
House formally made 
from Treasury Bench. 








speak through available 
time that remained, 
knowing that at half- 
past eleven deliverance 
from awkward position 
would come. 

This not an idea born 
in a brainy infant school. 
Amidst tumult, voice 
heard declaring that in 
consideration of his ser- 
vices on this occasion 
the Map Harrter’s name 
would appear “in next 
Honours List.” 

Another paradoxically 
accused the Map Hatter 
of being “a Bonnet.” 
SrEAKER, asked to say 
whether use of the op- 
probrious term was in 
order, oracularly re- 
sponded, “It is a well- 
known Parliamentary 
expression.” 

No less a person than 








Hereupon it is open to 
Members, subject to limi- 
tation of time, to raise 


eleven SPEAKER vanishes from Chair; 
sitting automatically closes. 
On motion for adjournment made | 


; Disestablishment by incorrectly citing | 

facts and figures relating to slum-work | 
in Cardiff. When he sat down all eyes | 
were turned upon McKenna. He made 
, no sign of intention to respond. Here | 
was the Map Harrer’s chance. If 
there was no one ready to take the 
floor, why should not he? Had done 
‘ pretty well through the long evening. 
At Question time made overtures to 
Foreign Office for permission to inspect 
documents in its charge relating to case 
of Miss Matecka. Worked off speech 
on New Reform Bill illumined by at 
least one remark that went to root of 
matter. 

“Mr. Speaker,” he said, “this Bill 
might be improved.” 

_Forgetful of this priceless contribu- 
tion to debate, House greeted his fresh in- 
terposition with howl of execration that 
made the blood curdle. “McKenna! | 
McKenna!” the Opposition yelled. | 
Map Harrer regarded them with in- 
effable serenity. Pink of courtesy, he 
felt some explanation of his appearance 
on scene was due. 

“When I had a speech ready, you 
Mr. Speaker,” he said, nodding affably 
to dignitary in the Chair, “ did not call 





bolstering up case in favour of Welsh | Tary. 





upon me. Now, when I have not my 


**Mr. SrEAKER, do you rule that when a man has nothing to say he must 
not get up to deliver a speech?” 


ALFRED LyTTELTON di- 
rectly accused Home 
Secretary of sheltering 


debate on any topic under the sun.'speech with me, I have the oppor-; himself behind the Map Harrer. 
When hands of clock touch half-past | tunity.” 


| This too much for McKenna, who 


Could any case be clearer? any) appealed to SPEAKER to say whether 


|logic more uncontrovertible ? 


it was in order to accuse him of 


Opposition not to be deceived. Plain} sheltering behind another Member. 





A TRUCULENT MAN OF 
Mr. AGAR-RoBARTES. 


to-night, GrirFITH-BoscawEN, inter-|to them this was a plot born in| Speaker thought phrase was not un- 
posing, accused Home Secretary of| Machiavellian brain of Home Srcre- | parliamentary. Amid storm of Oppo- 
Afraid to meet charges put, sition cheering he confessed he had not 
forward by GrirritH-Boscawen, he| understood why Home Secretary had 
had suborned the Map Harter, cun-|not immediately followed GriFFITH- 


Boscawen. 

| The honourable gentleman now in 
| possession of the House,” he added, 
| glancing towards the Map Harrer, in 
'nocent creator of the turmoil, ‘admits 
jhe has not got a speech ready, and 
| therefore I do not see what the object 
; of his rising was.”’ 

Speaker's knowledge covers wide 
\range. Evidently doesn’t know his 
|Map Harter. 
| Thus adjured, Home Secretary rose 
'to explain; was engaged upon task 
when, at half-past eleven, House ad- 
|journed. Map Hatter went off with 
the rest, musing on proceedings. 

“TI think I put them right,” he mod- 
| estly said to himself. ‘ What I don’t 
understand is SpEAKER’s remark that 
he did not see why I got up to speak 
| since I admitted I had no speech ready. 
‘If he means that when a man has 

nothing to say he must not get up to 
ideliver a speech he strikes at the 
| heart of system of Parliamentary de- 
bate. Shall put down question on 
subject for to-morrow.” 

Business done.—By majority of 224, 
leave given to bring in New Reform 

















| of “Order!” 
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Bill. Government majority bigger than 
ever. Of course it does not represent 
acquiescence in the Bill. 
plies necessary authority for printing it. 

Tuesday.—Proceedings with Home 
tule Bill as far as they have gone 
differ a little ludicrously from what 
was anticipated. Remembering threats 
uttered elsewhere by GENERAL Carson, 
K.C., the Minatory Moore and the 
Crusapinc Cratc, people reasonably 
expected that as soon as Committee 
got to work there would not only be 
wigs on the green but heads, arms, 
peradventure here and there a leg. Up 
to now debate even decorously dull. 
Ulster felt that something must be 
done to justify big words spoken and 
written outside. 

Opportunity presented itself when 
PREMIER moved closure on amendment 
which that truculent man of war, AGAR- 
Ropartes, had with mailed fist tabled. 
Old familiar ery, “ Gag, Gag!’’- raised. 
Ifouse cleared for division. McNertnu 
(not Swirt) proposed to continue de- 
bate. Upstanding, he shouted some- 
thing inaudible amid tumultuous crics 
CHAIRMAN OF CoMMITTEES 


also on his feet. Disorder increased 
and maintained by persistent cries 
of “Order!” CHAIRMAN reminded 


McNett that, the question having been 
put and division called, if he desired to 
address the Chair he must do so seated 
with his hat on. 

Hint promptly taken by the Martian 
Moore. 

“Has the question been put?” he 
artlessly inquired from under brim of 
his hat. ‘1 did not hear it.” 

By this time McNett had learned 
his lesson. Seated with somebody's hat 
on, he cried aloud on the CHAIRMAN. 
Wanted to know whether it was not 
his (the CHarrMan’s) duty to preserve 
order? <A pertinent question this for 
Member with whom Crarrman had for 
some minutes been wrestling in attempt 
to make him observe elementary rule 
of order. CHAIRMAN yesponded by 
putting the question of closure, and the 
mob, laughing, shouting, gesticulating, 
moved off to Division Lobby. 

Another outburst of wild excitement 
when they came back. AGAr-Roparres’ 
Amendment, insisting on partition of 
Treland by exclusion of four counties 
from operation of proposed Act, was 
negatived by majority of 69. This 
sufliced. 
by which GLapstovE piloted his second 
Home Rule Bill through the Commons. 
But it was 33 less than majority which 
the other day negatived Instruction to 
split the Bill in twain. Opposition, 
accordingly, cheered itself hoarse. 

Business done.—Amendment propos- 
ing toexcludeCounties Antrim, Armagh, 


| Down and Derry from Home Rule Bill 
| negatived by 320 votes against 251. 
Merely sup- | 


It was 29 more than majority | 


AT THE PLAY. 

Friday —Sreraker’s ruling that it “Tae Amazoys.” 

|is not un-Parliamentary to accuse a} TI nap not assisted at the original 
Member of acting as ‘a bonnet” con- | production of this “ farcical romance,” 
| tinues tocreate surprise. Accordingto|and so it was fresh to me the other 
|that monumental authority, A New | night, or rather, perhaps, the freshness 
English Dictionary, “a bonnet”’ is an| was mostlyon my side. For the athletic 


: : . } 
exceedingly undesirable acquaintance. | female, whose advent, by the way, had | 


Heis variously defined as‘‘a person used been hailed at a much earlier date by 


|to conceal or put a good face upon | pu Maurier, is viewx jeu by now. And | 


underhand proceedings ; a pretended | yet, since she is still on her trial, Sir 
player at a gaming table or bidder at| ArrTHur Pixero’s revival cannot mark 
an auction, secretly in league with the ‘the full triumph of accomplished 
proprie‘or or auctioneer to lure others| prophecy (if that was what he was 
to play or buy; a thimble-rigger’s| after), as it might have done if the 
/ accomplice ; a decoy.” |theme had been the early promise of 
Point: of order raised, SPEAKER! one of those things, like the motor-eir 
promptly ruled that the taunt flung at or the monoplane, which by comn 02 
a Member was innocuous by precedent. | consent have “ come to stay.” 
Reference greatly puzzled House. 
Sark says it proves afresh the wide 
and intimate knowledge of Parlia- 
mentary incidents possessed by the 
SteakeEr, his tenacious memory and 
his readiness at critical moments. 
“T suppose,” he adds, “ there are not 
a score of Members besides the SPEAKER 
and myself who witnessed the scene 
on which the ruling is based. It 
happened on a day in April, 1885. 
The Fourth Party were at height of | 
fame and power. Gentle Srarrorp 
Nortxcote had for full four years 
suffered sorely at hands of Ran- 
pOLPH. On this particular night ques- 
tion arose upon which RaNnpoLpn, 
taking part in a lively turn of debate, 
designedly or otherwise did something 
to help Government over awkward stile. | 
The proverbial worm will turn at last. | 
SrarrorD NorrHcore saw his chance | 
and seized it with readiness and vigour | 
that delighted crowded House. ‘ My | 
noble friend,’ he said, ‘is very adroit 
and agile in the positions he has taken | ; 
up. But this is the first time I have| For all that, the reappearance of The 
seen him perform the part of a bonnet | Amazons is welcome because it proves 
to the Government.’ PEEL was in the| to the new generation, and reminds the 
Chair in those days. Appealed to on/|old, that Sir ArrHUR was once capable 
point of order, he declined to direct | of innocent frivolity. For The Amazons, 
Nortucotr to withdraw the word.” | though a little obvious after the first 
Business done.—Report stage con- | blush (if the word may be used of a 
cluded of Bill qualifying clergymen to | trio of girls so blatantly masculine), 
sit on municipal corporations. jis at least freo from those painful 
social problems and that analysis of 
The Glasgow Touch. obscure and ugly motives on which he 
“ Mr, Cosh took exception to the proposal of | has insisted in his later work; and it 
the Magistrates to give the Australian bowlers leaves no sour or pungent taste in the 
an afternoon reception on the occasion of their | mouth. . 
| visit to Glasgow. He moved that the minute , oo t feature in ti lay 
; be sent back for further consideration. Mr. . except one leature In the p.a) 
| Alexander M‘Clure seconded in order, he ex- | Which its author would have done well 
| plained, that more adequate arrangements | to revise by the light of the change in 
ight be mae fy eens of th Aus; | modern feeling. In these days, when 
% s, ‘ P\) ae a av ‘X pla c : ; 
j that the reception proposed meant only a cup our neighbours —e the water bid 
of tea, the minutes were almost unanimously fair to hold their own against us in 
| adopted." —Clasgow News. most games of skill and courage, his 
sneers at French sportsmanship are 
not only out of date, but, in view of our 














THE SISTERS BELTURBET QUALIFYING 
FOR THE HALLS. 
Miss Pavitne Cuase, Miss) Puywis 
NeEiLson-Terry and Miss Marnie Loui: 





| Any comment on this would spoil its 
| simple beauty. 
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present relations, are liable to revive a to do with that—began with the en-! and he happens to be one. But Mr. 
cordial misunderstanding. | trance (on all fours) of Mr. Wrepon | Trarte was solidly strong, though his 
But what astonishes me most in| GrossmitHas the Earl of Tweenwayes ; | style requires something more spacious, 
this reproduction is that the manage-|and whenever he was on the stage,/like a prairie of the Far West, for its 
ment should have induced three ladies | citing precedents from the traditional} environment. His personality seemed 
as delectable as Miss Nerison-Terry, | behaviour of his ancient family, it was a little cramped in the confinement of 
Miss Marte Léxr and Miss Pavnine| impossible to be dull. this Overcote covert. I should myself 
Cuase to consent to make an exhibition} It is one of the many virtues of this | have said the same about the partridges 
of themselves in modern male attire.|inimitable actor that he can always | which, as I gathered, made it their pied- 
The disillusionment was most painful. | afford—such is his reserve of strength | d-terre instead of the usual stubble and 
The particular feminine charm of Miss|—to understate his case. I never feel| roots; but I would not think of setting 
Marie Léxr was sacrificed to a more-} this about Mr. Dion Bouctcautt ; but,! up my own experience against that of 
than-masculine horsiness, and with no|to do him justice, his Frenchman was’! Sir Wrxa on a question of bird-life. 
sort of compensation that I could dis-|a part that demanded a more forcing| After a time the play began to re- 
cover. In the matter of resemblance! method, relying for its humorous effect | cognise itself for pure farce, and, quick- 
to the fighting heroines of antiquity,|less on the thing said than on the ening in the last Act to a more 
Miss Netison-Terry was the only one} manner of saying it and on the right’ rollicking tempo, sent the large audience 
who made any pretence to this dis-|gesture. And, anyhow, the character, | away well satisfied with their entertain- 
tinction. As for Miss Pavtinr Cuasg,|as I complained before, belongs to a| ment; reassured, too, of the charm of 
always so piquant a figure in the|past age and needed much farcical | their favourites by a brief final glimpse 





sketchy costume of Peter Pan, here she | activity for its resurrection. |of them in the habiliments proper to 
was rigged out in breeches and gaiters} Physically, Miss Exuis Jerrreys beauty. oO. S. 
for the purposes of a fishing expedition | cannot be said to have looked quite like , 

(mitigated by incidental interludes on}a mother of Amazons, but her spirit, «To a rather dark-coloured, deep mezzo- 


the guitar) and seemed to me, in Pari| was as male as you could wish. I did! soprano voice the singer joins a splendid 

May's words, to be the “smallest! not mistake Mr. Goprrey TEARLE for a | temperament."—Daily Telegraph. 

giantess on record.” Varsity Blue, but then I have never; We ourselves prefer a plum-coloured 
The real fun of the play—and the| yet mistaken anybody on the stage for | voice with blue stripes, or else some: 

“ Amazons ” themselves had very little|}a Varsity Blue, except Mr. Benson, thing with a tartan timbre. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Tr will bo a duller day when our retired diplomats 
and proconsuls cease to give us the fruits of their; 
generous amateur culture in such volumes as 4 Tragedy in| 
Stone, and Other Papers, by Lord Repespaue (LANr). 
author does rot altogether disdain the friendly cliché, nor is 
he free from that last infirmity of noble (and other) book- 


| makers, the reprinting of the respected addresszs and | 


occasional papers 


| interesting summary of the history of paper. 





of an earlier decade. “A Tragedy in 
Stone” is a pleasantly discursive paper on the Tower of | 
London. Follow an address on LeonaRDO; an in‘orm- 
ing “ Apologia pro Horto Meo” ; and a slight but exceedingly | 
But readers 
of Lord Rreprspate’s earlier work (or of this 
form) will turn with more zest to the papers on Japan| 
which form the larger half of the volume. 

In 1866 the then. Mr. Freeman-Mitrorp was transferred | 
to Tokyo from Peking ---—————— 
and saw the birth and| 


The | 


in another 
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The conventionality of Mrs. SraNtey WRENCH t's story, Pillar s 
of Smoke (Lona), is relieved by her skilful handling of local 
colour. She has an intimate knowledge of the Oxfordshire 
| peasant, and uses it to embellish what would otherwise 
have been but a ——— story. The “ loo-belling ” episode 
is very vivid. Loo belling is a punishment which th 1e 
Oxfordshire village reserves for those who offend against its 
not too rigid code of morals. It combines the more out- 
standing points of burning-in-effigy and ducking-in-the- 
| horse- -pond, together with those of one or two other rural 
"sports. The “ Oxford Manner” seems to be less restrained 
when you get out of the University centre into the vill ages, 


To the making of certain kinds of books there should no 
doubt bo an end; but among these any volumes which 
contain new light on that curious freakish painter of genius, 
WHISTLER, could never be included. The latest Memoirs 
lof James MeNeill Whistler (Lann) is by Mr. THomas R. 
Way, the lithographer, who, with his father, was associated 
with WHISTLER’s experi- 
iments in lithography, 
whereby he added 





early struggles of the| 
New Japan. He found} 
a country, as he says, | 

at about the Crécy and} 
Agincourt stage, with! 
the banded Samurai and 
the Ronin swashbucklers | 
still carrying and using 
their cherished blades. | 
In forty years their sons 
are the gallant victors of | 
Tsushima and Mukden. | 
There are many splendid | 
tales of the feudal and | 
legendary days of Old 
Japan in these chapters. | 
How the old spirit sur-| 
vives in the new type is| 

well illustrated by the} 

story of Commander} 
Hirnost, to whom fell! 
the dangerous duty of 

sinking a vessel to block | 
theexit from Port Arthur. 

Ho succeeded in placing - 


Tur Hovuse-AGENT AT 
HARMONISE WITH HIS SURROUNDINGS, 





his vessel in position, and having reached safety he went | 


back for a missing midshipman, whom he found dea. 
Having left his sword this second time, he again went back 
to recover it, and was killed. 
if he should succeed in his attempt his friends were not to 
expect him home as, having had so much courtesy and in- 
struction from the Russians when he was Naval attaché in 
St. Petersburg, he could not in honour survive after doing 
them so serious an injury; so that it would be necessary to 
commit hara-kiri on the quarter-deck of his own ship in 
discharge of his debt. 

Jim Fisher was a rural “ nut,” 
female equivalent. 
themselves with an almost three-volume cynicism to bring 
unhappiness into the lives of their humble neighbours, the 
Huntleys. Apart from not having a title, the only way in 
which Jim failed to be a Bad Baronet was that, when he 
“sneered openly,” he did not smoke a cigarette. He pur- 
sued Jess Huntley with his Loathsome Addresses, and was 
as malignant to Honest John Bradshaw, the hero, as any 
hereditary aristocrat could have been. Maude meanwhile: 
treated Jess’s brother like the Heartless Flirt that men was. 


and his sister Waude the 





THE LATEST GARDEN Ciry 


But he had written home that | 


They lived at Blenheim Farm, and set | 


“Songs in Stone” to 
the world’s store of har- 
/mony. Both with pencil 
,and pen Mr. Way builds 
,up an impression of the 
| Butterfly (not omitting 
jhis sting). He knew 
| him well until the time 
came, as come it did with 
;so many of the artist's 


| Incidentally 


we meet 


again the adventurous 
figure of 
/‘Auaustus Howett, of 
| whom it is impossible to 
hear too much; and there 
is also a pertinent refer- 
‘ence to Mr. Watrtrer 
|GREAVES which is cal- 
‘eulated once again to 
disturb the dovecotes. 
| Where there’s a Will 
— —— —there’s a way is an in- 
variable rule. It is fortunate that it once happened that 
| where there was a Jimmie there was a Way too. 


There is a quotation which catches my eye every week at 
the head of an article as I turn the pages of one of the illus- 
trated papers. It says,‘ Dress does make a difference, Davy;” 
and I do not think I quite realised how true this is until I 
‘read Sir Epmunp C. Cox’s book, The Exploits of Kesho Naik, 

Dacoit. He describes in a series of episodes the efforts of 
the Indian polices to catch a notorious ciiminal, a rogue of 
supreme impudence and of such taking ways that one is 
‘glad that he eseapes at last. Having read the book through 
with keen delight, it was with that sneaking feeling with 
which one looks a gift-horse in the mouth that I tried to 
find out the secret of its charm,and the truth stood revealed 
that it was nearly all in the telling. Candidly, Kesho’s 
exploits are not very much out of the ordinary. But Sir 
Epuunp has put the tales into the mouth of a native police- 
man, and you cannot read them without getting a very 
lively idea of a phase of Oriental life which has not been 
over exploited. The volume (which is very appropriately 

published by ConsTaBLE) is not the first from the same hand 
' dealing with an Indian sangeet. 
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friends, for a final breach. | 


CHARLES | 








I} t will not be the last. 
popes willn 
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BERNARD Partripce. 














“Down with Caritau!”’ said the banner. 

It was not a very new thought, and I think I should have ignored it and continued on my way home from my 
labours (for I too am a working man), but at the next moment I observed a second banner which said, “ Down witH 
Lapour!” 

I did not remember to have seen this sentiment before, certainly not in juxtaposition to the other. Greatly 
intrigued, I sought for fresh light in the perusal of further banners, and read, “Ur with Consumers!” and “ Gop Save 
THE STRUGGLING MippLEe Cxiassrs!” 

I now remarked that the massed gathering had an air of high respectability and intelligence, being made up, 
it seemed, of the brain-workers of London—her barristers, her artists, her journalists, her physicians. 

“A quiet, orderly crowd,” I said to a large member of the Force. 

“Very well-behaved, Sir,’ he replied. 

* And what is it all about?” I asked. 

“It’s along of this sausage-makers’ strike,” he said. 

Now, sausages in the height of summer had never closely appealed to me, yet I felt that what apparently 

touched my own class of toilers should have at least a fairly convivial interest for me, so I descended into the arena, 
within reach of the spray of the fountain, where I could catch the remarks of an orator who had established himself 
upon the summit of the steps of Nexson’s Statue. I recognised him as a well-known junior attached to the Probate, 
Divorce and Admiralty Division. 
“And what, Gentlemen,” he was saying, “has the Government done? It has refused protection to labour 
imported from the dog-fancier trade on the ground that such importation is provocative. But we are not mainly 
concerned with the delinquency of the Home Secretary; for, after all, in the near approach of the baneful influence 
of Sirius, the sausage has ceased, for the time, to rank among the amenities of life. It is rather as a sign of the times 
ae protest against this strike, coming as it does to crown the almost continuous unrest of these past twelve 
months. 

“We take no sides in this matter, though we recognise that the Labour-leaders, the Tilletts and the Goslings, 
who, on the strength of a dispute about a single employes, called upon all the transport-workers throughout the 
country to strike in sympathy, have set a most deplorable example. What if the masters followed it? What if, for 
an equally trivial reason, they called for a National Lock-out by way of sympathy? But, as I say, we wish to show no 
bias. ‘A plague o’ both your houses!’ we cry. 
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“ And whe are we ? Gentlemen, we are the great Consuming Middle Classes, the very marrow and backbone 
of British Consumption. It is we who suffer most by these wanton disputes. It is not the idle rich, for they can 
always afford to go and live abroad, where most of their money has already preceded them. It is not the so-called 
working classes, for half of them, it seems, can afford to strike whenever the fancy takes them, and the other half looks 
on without protest. We are the real sufferers, who are neither plutocrats nor proletariate, and we have suffered because 
we have never proved our strength by combination. 

“ Gentlemen, the time has come for us to form ourselves into a Union of our own—an Anti-Consumptive League, 
sworn to go without luxuries and to adopt a minimum standard of necessities; to burn wood instead of coal; to w valk 
where once we travelled by train; to dress in woad who used to figure in tailor-made apparel; to forgo sea-borne 
comestibles ; to close our lips to the native charm of the succulent sausage. Thus only can we forcibly teach reason 
to the truculence of Trade Unionism. 

“And, if need be, we will go back to the land in a body and develop a Garden City with communal ’buses 
and a communal hearse, where every man, sitting under his independent fig-tree, shall contribute his share toward 
the production of the necessities of our common existence. 

“So to the blast of their Socialism we will offer the counter-blast of our own ” (Loud applause, during which 
the speaker resumed the floor of Trafalgar Square.) 

It was at this point that an oldish gentleman of a suave but commanding exterior and with a slight excrescence 
in the region of the superior spinal vertebrae, was seen to be swarming up the flank of one of the Lanpsrer lions. 
Arrived at his destination, and leaning gracefully upon the neck of the King of Beasts, he began to address the meeting. 

“ Fellow-workers,” he said—and his peculiar bonhomie at once commanded attention—“ though I am not 
actually prepared to strike in sympathy with your scheme—for the delicate nature of my work requires a more 
generous sustenance than you propose to sanction—my heart is with you and my hump is at your disposal. In the 
relatively primitive conditions which you are about to impose on yourselves, the sacrifice of carnal luxuries should | 
induce a craving for a compensative assortment of spiritual food. Not otherwise will each of you be in a position to 
say, in the words of the poet, ‘ My mind to me a kingdom is.’ 

“ Here, in my hand, I hold what is probably the most nutritive mental pabulum that has ever been placed on the | 
market. It is for all tastes. I commend it to you without reservation.” 

With that he raised aloft in air, so that all Trafalgar Square could see it, a tome of the most superb. Instantly 
those who had made a conscientious study of Mr. Punch’s half-yearly Epilogues (and they included all the bes 
examples of brain-power in that intelligent assembly) recognised the subject of his eulogy, and rightly concluded | 
that it was no other than his 


One Hundred and Forty-Second Volume. 
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